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COTCEER 4, 1828. 


Pve cast your Horoseope—your natal star, 
is Ursa Major—a most hanging sign.--OLn Pray. 


Che indefatigable author of the 
his innumerable imitators, nave 


novels, and 


|of feeling 


Scottish | 


not only commemorated all the reevers, rob- | 


hors, borderers, black-mail-men, brigands, 


=== | dy, a dozen or two of dram glasses, and a 
HA? HALTER, PHE HIGH WAYMAN. | 


nough to admit Mrs. Juniper, the fat landla- | 


small, net of lemons, which, with a delicacy 
that did her honor, she declined 
n the roof, as customary, lest it 
n any dangling presentiments in 
of her guests. Here, with histwo 
s, Ned Noose and old Charley Crape— |, 


one of whom ultimately emigrated to Austral- | 


rebels, outlaws, cut-throats, and other he usia, and the other, atter beings kept some | 


cursions into England; while another set have | mitted of 


jended upon the shores of Ireland, where they | hind many a pint of purl, arranging the plans | 
2} 


obbery. 
citizens of London have not avaii 
their rich records of ras 


ed tacme- 
scives of ality to 


immortalize some of their more celebrated | 
felons; but, with the exception of the New- | 


gate Calendar, an imperiect and obscure pud 


lication, I am not aware of any attempt to do 
proper justice to these characters, beyond the 


very simple process of hanging them. This 


desideratum in literature J purnese to supply | 


wherein, according to established usage, I | 
shall introduce frequent dialogues, imitations 


, and other poems; and 
have made such arrange ments,that every one 
shali contain a crazy, doting, semi-prophetic 
old crone, upon whose fatuous auguries the 
whole plot shall be forced to depend. I need 
not more fully develope my mode of treatment 
since I enclose you, as a specimen, the tale of 
HARRY HALTE!, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

In the whole populous range of Dyot street, 


or old sones 


St. Giles’s, and Seven Dials, it would have 


been impossible to find amore dashing youth, | 


or one who at once illustrated and defied the 
dangers of his profession with a look of more 
resolute slang, than Harry Halter, the High- 
Wayman, Sixteen-string Jack, with the bun- 
ches of ribbons at his knees, and the ends of 
his neckcloth fluttering in the air of St. 
George’s Fields, had a moré@ swelling swag- 
ger, and Ebershaw might carry on his face a 
more stubborn and insolent assurance of the 
gallows; but Harry, with his hat on one side, 
his quid in his left cheek, and his bludgeon in 
his right hand, contrived to associate sucha 
real air of high birth and fashion, that it was 
Impossible to distinguish him from the nobili- 
ty and gentry with whom he was constantly 
intermingling at boxing-matches and cock- 
pits. Even the Bow street officers were some- 
tumes deceived; and many a Lord and mem- 
ber of parliament, going to receive his divi- 
dends at the bank, has been tapped on the 
shoulder, with a—**Come, come, Mr. Harry, 
this is no place for you—you’re nosed, so bun- 
dle off.” The Wig and Water Spaniel in 


Monmouth street was his favorite haunt in 
London; none but **Booth’s best”? was ever | 


apumerable burglaries which figure in the 
' those days, or singing the ballad of | 
AND THE Bisiior. 
Bold Turpin apon Howslow Heath 
His black Mare Bess bestrode, 


Vien he saw a Bishop’s couch and four 
Sweeping along the road; 


He bade stop, but he, 
Suspectipg of the job, 

lash’d—and soon roll’d off, 

With a brace of slugs in his nob. 


‘ is 


| 
} 
| 


tle thrust lus taece within, 

Wien the chaplain eried—sure as eggs is eggs, 
That is th id Tarpin. 

Quoth Turpin, vou shall eat your words 
With sauce of leaden bullet; 

So clapp’d his pistol to his mouth, 
And fired it down his gullet. 

The Bishop fell upoa his knees, 
When Parpin bade him stand, 

And gave him his watch, a bag of gold, 
And six bright rings from his haad. 

Rolling with langhter, Varpin pluck’d 
The Bishop’s wig trom his head, 

And popp’d iton the Chaptain’s poll, 
As he sate in the corner dead. 


Upon the box he tied him then, 
With the reins behind his back, 

Pata pipe in his mouth, the whip in his hand, 
And setolf the horses smack! 

Then whisper’d in his black mare’s ear, 
Who luckily wasn’t fage’d, 

You must gallop fast, and far, my dear, 
Or I shall be surely scragg’d, 

He never drew bit, nor stopp'd to bait, 
Nor walked up hill or down, 

Until he came to Gloucester gate, 
the Assizes town. 

Full cighty miles in one dark night, 
He made bis black mare fty, 

And waik’d into court at nine o’clock, 
To swear to an alibi, 


A hue and ery the Bishop raised, | 
And so did Sheriff Foster, | 
But started,to hear that Turpin was, | 
By nine o’clock at Gloucester. 
So all agreed it eould’nt be him, 
Neither by hook nor crook, 
And said (iat the Bishop and Chaplain was | 
Most certainly mistook. 
Here it was, that on a dark and tempestu- 
ous nightof November, when the wind, strug- 
gling amid the thick clustered chimneys of | 
St. Giles’s, responded to the signal whistle of | 


vate room in which they were stationed, that 


our hero and his compz2nions arranged the 


plan of their attack upon Farmer Bruin’s 
house, of Flinchley Common. I tell you,” 
cried Harry, anxious to silence the objections 
of hiscomrades, ‘‘it’s as snug a dwelling asa 
man pecd wish to break into. | vas all over 
it vonce, and knows the rigs on’t. No alarms 
—no vatch—and as fer the dog in the yard, 
we must physick him, that’s all.” 

“And are you sure he keeps five hundred 
guineas in the bed-reom?” enquired Noose. 

“Psha, man! dy’e think I does’nt know 
vot’s vot? Did’nt he brag on it to his club at 
Barnet? Vill, the vaiter, told me so himself. 
Besides, there’s a silver tankard vorth twen- 
tv, and a gold sneezer.” 
" «Vot men sleeps in the house,” said old 


Charley, with a thoughtful look. 


“Only one spooney chap of a rustic,—and 
old Bruin.” 

They resumed their conversation, and final- 
ly arraneed the time and method of their at- 
tack wnon tha Farm's house at Plinchley 
Common. 

The unconscious object of their delibera- 
tion was one of those stout, surly, stubborn 
yeomanry of the old school, who are about 


asamiable asone of their own bulls in a pound. 


He quarrelled with his wife if she let him 
have his own way, stormed outright if she 
thwarted him, and, though he was notorious- 
ly miserable before his marriage, did nothing 
but extol the happiness of his bachelor days, 
He would not let his daughter Dolly marry 
young Fairlop, a neighboring}farmer to whom 
she was attached, simply because he had not 
first proposed the connection himself; and in- 
sisted upon her having a Mr. Gudgeon, a 
smart London fishmonger, who drove dows 
to his cottage upon the Common in his own 
rig, not out of regard to the man, but out of 
opposition to the daughter. On the very 
evening of the meeting at the Wig and Wa- 
ter-Spaniel, he came growling home to his 
house, when the following colloquy ensued 
between him and his wife. 

“Thought you were all dead—could’nt you 
hear me at the garden gate?—where’s Clod?”’ 

out, my dear, he'll be back directly.” 

“Always sending him out of the way on 
some fool’s errand or other.” ‘**He is gone 
to the village, to get your favorite dish for 
your supper to-night.” 

“Get the deuce for supper to-night! Shan’t 
eat any: you never get any thing to drink.”’ 
—‘‘Yes, my dear, Itapp’dthe aleon purpose.” 

“Shan’t drink any. What are you staring 
at?-why don’t you help me off with my coat?” 
And then, having eaten and drunk most co- 
piously of the food which he had just said he 
would not touch, he drew his easy chair to 
the fire, stretched his legs, and, to the old tune 


eee from that savory bar, which, not | the thieves below, and the rain dashed with | of the Hunting of the Hare, sung his favorite 
cing above six feet square, was exactly big | fitful violence against the windows of the pri- song of 
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BACHE FARE, 

Funny and free are a Bachelor's reveiries, 

Cheerily, merrily passes his lite; 
Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 

Troublesome children and elamorous wife. 
Free from satiety, care and anxiety, 

Charms in variety fall to his share; 
Bacchus’s blisses, and Venus’s kisses, 

This, boys, this is the Bachelor’s Fare. 
A wife, like a canister, chattering, clattering, 

Ties to a dog for his torment and dread, 
All bespattering, bumping and battering, 

Hurries and worries him till he is dead. 
Old ones are two devils haunted with blue devils, 

Young ones are new devils raising despair, 
Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 

Adieu to full purses and Bachelor’s Fare. 
Through such folly, days sweet h lidays, 

Soon areembitter’d by wrangling and strife; 
Wives tura jolly days to melaneholy days, 

Ali perplexing and vexing one’s life.” 
Children are riotous, maid-servants fly atus, 

Mammy to quiet us growls like a bear; 
Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 

While dad is recalling his Baehclor’s Fare. 
When they ave older grown ,then they have bolder grown 

Turning your temper, and spurning your rule; 
Girls, through toolishuess, passion or mulishness, 

Parry pour wishes and marry a fool; 
Boys will anticipate, lavish and dissipate, 

All that your busy pate hoarced with ewe; 
Then tell me what jollity, fun or frivolity, 

Equals in quality Bachelor’s Fare? ~ 

The following Wednesday, which was the 
night fixed for the robbery, happened to be 
the monthly meeting of Bruin’sclub, whence 
he seldom returned till a late hour, on which 
account it had been selected by Dolly’s lov- 
er Fairlop, as a favorable occasion for paying 
his mistress a visit, to concert measures for 
procuring her father’s consent to their mar- 
riage. No sooner had he seen the farmer 
stumping out of the garden gate, with his dog 
Growler by his side, a lantern in one hand, 
and a pistol in the other, his usual accompani- 
ments when he had occasion to go to Flinchly 
by night, than he tapped at the window, was 
ushered into the parlor up stairs, received 
the renewal of Dolly’s assurances that she, 
never would marry Mr. Gu tgeon, and devi- 
sed plans for their support, if, as he implored 
—she consented to wed him without her fa- 


ther’s approbation: all which she participa- 
ted with so much satisfaction, that in the un- | 
conscious happiness of the momeut they both 
began singing, and their thoughts involunta- | 
rily arranged themselves inthe following duet: 
Dolly —\ care not a fig for all their elacket, 
I never will marry the London fop; 
Fairlop.—A jackadandy! Vil lace his jacket, 
Over the Common Vil make him hop. 
Dolly.—’ Vis sad, no doubt, to quarrel with father; 
What ean a loving maiden do? 
Sad itis, Lown Vd rather 
Quarrel with him than part with you. 
Fairlop-—It care not a straw for all your money, 
Iil-ten.per’d dad may pocket his pelf; 
I'll toil like a bee to gather honey, 
And leave the old wasp to sting himself. 
Both. —Leve shall afford us wealth and pleasure, 
Every hour shall bring delight; 
While the great folks who rollin treasure, 
Ganable all day, and toss night. 

Lovers are the worst chronometers in the 
world. When they meet, Cupid seems to 
Jend time his wings; and the old gentleman, 
upon the occasion we are recording, plied his 
double pinions with such velocity, that Fair- 
lop, startled by the sound of the midnight 
clock, was just pronouncing a hasty adieu, 
when he heard the gruff voice of Bruin grow- 
ling at the foot of the stairs for acandle. Es- 
cape was impossible—Dolly, frightened out 
of her wits, had none left to employ when 
they were most wanted; and Fairlop, who 
knew that her father, always violent, gener- 
ally returned from his club with a pistol in 
his hand, and liquor in his head, was really 
terrified for the safety of his mistress. The 
only place of concealment that offered itself 
was the chimney, up which he hastily climb- 
ed, begging Dolly, when the coast was clear, 
to return and apprise him by the signal of a 
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“Where’s your mother?” growled Bruin 
as he entered the room. Dolly informed 
him that she had retired to bed some hours 
before. “Then Ill sit up,” was the reply; 
‘*but the night’s raw, so lighta fire here, and 
Pillighta pipe.” ‘‘Had I not better light it 
in the bed-room?” said the trembling girl.— 
“You had better do as you’re bid,” he an- 
swered, ‘*What are you gaping and shiver- 
ing at? Here, give me the candle, Pll light 
it nyself.”” Dolly knowing his spirit of con- 
tradiction, had presence of mind enough to 
exclain—‘‘On reflection, I think it would be 
better to light it here, and I’m glad my opin- 
ion agrees with yours.’? ‘*You think, Miss 
saucebox! what do you know of the matter? 
I say it shall be lighted in the bed-room; so 
away with you, and don’t be half an hour 
about it.” 

Harry Halter, in the mean time, with his 
twocompunions, having broken into another 
part of the house without discovery, entered 
the parlor shortly after on tiptoe, Crape car- 
rving a dark lantern, and all armed with,pis- 
tols. ‘*Hist! Hist!” said Harry; ‘‘they’re 
not all a-bed vet; I heard a door open and 
shut. However, I’ve got the shiners safe in 
this here canvass bag.”’ ‘‘And here’s the gold 
snuff-box,”’ said Noose; ‘fand the silver tank- 
ard is in my pocket,” whispered Charley.— 
“Vell then,” added Harry, “suppose we all 
keeps what we’ve got—lI ought to have the 
largest share for finding out the job.” “*Gam- 
mon!” said Noose, ‘‘I’ll have my fair share, 
or may this pinch of snuff be my last!”? So 
saying, he applied some to his nose, which, | 
net being used toso much gentility, resented 
the application by aloud sneeze; and Fair- 
lop, thinking he heard Dolly’s signal, began 
to detatch himself softly from the chimney. 
“Come, come,” added Charley, ‘‘Ve’re not 
to be queered:—I’ll have my rights; if I don’t, 
may the devil come for me this very instant!” 

At this juncture, Fairlop, all blackened 
with soot, and thinking he was approaching 
Dolly, placed himsetf exactly opposite the 
dark lantern, exclaiming, *‘Here 1 am, are 
you ready?” and Chartey, letting fall his 
booty, and bawling out—‘*O Lord, the dev- 
il! the devil!”? scampered out of the room, 
followed by Noose. Harry fired his pistol, 
but finding he had missed his aim, thought it 
prudent to decamp as well as the others. 

Possessing abundance of personal courage, 
and having a sort of natural antipathy to 
thieves, weazels and rats, the young farmer 
commenced instant pursuit, calling lustily 
for assistance, and pressing hard upon Har- 
ry, who, in attempting to cut across the gar- 
den, tumbled over a gooseSerry bush, and af- 
ter a most desperate resistance against both 
Fairlop and Bruin, who speedily joined in the 
chase, was at last secured and handcuffed.— 
Noose was discovered in the cow-house, and 
similarly manacled; and though Charley, 
who had entered the premises with a provi- 
dent eye to retreat, succeeded in gaining the 
commion, he surrendered next day, when he 
learnt the fate of his companions, on condi- 
tion of being received as king’s evidence. 

Arrangements were now made for march- 
ing the prisoners to the cage at Flinchly, the 
rustic servant heading the detachment with 
a pitchfork and lantern, the housebreakers 
coming next securely tied together, Bruin 
following with a blunderbuss, while Fairlop, 
with a brace of pistols brought up the rear, 
receiving the assurance of Bruin, as they 
walked along that on account of his courage, 
a quality of which he was a huge admirer, he 
should have the hand of Dolly, with the bag 
of guineas for her portion. The night was 
stormy.. Immense masses of black clouds, 
driven rapidly athwart the sky, enveloped 
the earth in darkness, or, if the moonlight 
struggled through them for a moment, her 
beams served but to disclose the dreary and 
desolate features of the common over which 


sneeze, 


they were passing. Harry was endeavoring 
to fortify himself with a desperate resolution, 
when suddenly the loud and wailful how! of 
a dog met his ear; at the same time he heard 
a harsh creaking, and looking up he beheld 
close to him a gibbet, with the remains of a 
highwayman who had been hung in chains 
swinging and rattling in theblast. His heart 
sunk within him; but erecting his head, and 
clenching his teeth with defiance, he was 
passing on with a firm tread, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by two shining objects at 
the foot of the gibbet, which he conjectured 
to be either glow-worms, or the eves of some 
animal. Presently they raised themselves 
from the ground, and at that moment « ray of 
light feli upon the wild and haggard features 
of Ranting Moll, who, stretching out her long 
bony arm to the moon, exclaimed in a sepul- 
chral voice—‘*Look at it, bov; look at yon- 
der moon—it is the last thou shalt see, for 
ere her race is again full, thine shall be dust, 
and thy body shall be like the jingling bones 
of this murderer,that dance im the night-wind 
to the music of their own irons. Said I not 
right? He who is an ass, and takes himself 
to be a stag, finds his mistake when he comes 
to leap the ditch. Thou wouldst not heed 
me when I said an idle man is the devil’s bol- 
, ster, and another man’s bread costs more than 

|ourown. But we may save a man trom others 
whom we cannot save from himself: when 

the pear is ripe, it must needs fall to the 

ground. I told thee, Harry, thou shouldst 

flourish under the sign of the Bear; and who 
is he that marches behind thee, with thy life 

in his hand, that it may be laid down at the 

judge’sbar? Is it not Bruin? What! cannot 

I read a palm? yet thou wouldst neither heed 

me when I bade thee fear the Bear, nor be- 

lieve me when I said,he who would be rich in 

a year,gets nanged atjsix months’ end. Away! 

Away!” 


FROM “DETRACTION BISPLAYED.” 

f have givena specimen of the dialogue of 
talkers-over, and shown the progress of de- 
traction, and though I shrink from the task, 
shall venture te display in another dialogue 
the progress of defamation. 

We will suppose the parties first assem- 
bled to be the master and mistress of the 
house, their two daughters, a boy of thirteen, 
their son, and myself, luncheon being almost 
concluded, and the elder girl is showing me 
some fine prints in the next room, but as the 
door is open I hear all that passes. ‘Hark! 
there is a knock, my dear! Ring the bell to 
have the luncheen taken away.’ ‘Make haste, 
sister!’ cries one of the girls, lowering her 
voice, ‘for it is Mrs. Kappa, and we must 
have more luncheon for her if she sees it, 
she has such an appetite!’ ‘Dear me, 
mamma,’ cries the other girl, ‘she always 
contrives to come at our luncheon time, for 
for she is so stingy, she does not allow herself 
any at home.’ ‘Indeed!’ says the papa.— 
‘Yes, I believe it is true,’ cries the mamma. 
By this time the bell has rung, the luncheon 
is removed, and the visiter enters just as the 
mother has expressed her joy that the table 
is cleared. ‘How are you, my dear Mrs. 
Kappa,’ says the mistress of the house, ‘glad 
to see you.’ ‘Pray sit down, my good friend, 
says the husband, ‘our luncheon is only just 
gone.’ ‘I am sorry you did not come sooner, 
says the wife. ‘You are very good,’ replies 
Mrs. Kappa, ‘but I rarely eat luncheon. _— 
‘But, perhaps, you will take something, & 
piece of cake, and a glass of wine.’ ‘Oh! 
no, thank you,’ she replies faintly, meaning 
to be pressed, but her no is suffered to pass 
for what it was not meant to be, a negative; 
and the parties sit down, all but the master 
of the house, who leans against the chimney 
piece, with one hand and his waistcoat pock- 
et, swinging himself backwards and forwards, 
and the elder daughter and myself are now 
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turning over a portfolio on the table. ‘Well, 
Mrs. Kappa,’ says the master of the house, 
‘is there any news stirring?’ ‘Yes, a good 
deal, but then it may not be true.’ ‘No mat- 
ter, whatis it?? “Phey say young Zeta is 
gone off in debt, and has robbed his father to 
aconsiderable amount!’ “That was to be 
expected from his bringing up.’ ‘Yes, cer-| 
tainly.’ In this opinion all join, and there is a! 
chorus of ‘parents that spoil their children | 
must take the consequ:neess, At this mo- | 
ment a Major Mu is announced, and, : fter | 
the usual compliments, the Major says, | 
‘Well, have you heard the news?’ ‘Yes,’ says 
the elder girl, ‘if you mean that young Zeta 
is gone off.” ‘Oh! he is gone quite off, is he, 
and not taken!’ replies the Major. ‘What 
do you mean?’ ‘Why, they say he has com- 
mitted a forgery?’ ‘Very likely, but are you 
sure of it?? *Oh!no, not sure; nay, I believe 
it was only said that some one had supposed 
it most /ikely that he had committed forgery.’ 
‘Oh! that is all; well, but what other news | 
have you?? *The lovely Helen Omicron is 
going to be married to a man some years ol- 
der than her father!’ ‘Very likely!’ observes 
Mrs. Kappa, ‘she had outstaid her market, 
and | dare say the gentleman is very rich.’— 
‘Besides,’ says her father, ‘she has made 
herself so talked of, for our friend Sir Wil- 
liam Rho, that she may think herself well off 
to get married at all? ‘With Sir William! 
Inever heard of that before, I remember she 
was violently in love with a young ensign,and 
once, I believe, was just saved from eloping 
with ier singing master.’ ‘At last,’ cries 
the Major, ‘she is frrovided for, and will be 
safe trom elofements I trust.’ ‘That is not 
sure,’ says the father significantly, ‘but who 
is the gentleman?’ ‘Sir Martin Tau, Baron- 
et.’ ‘A Baronet, too? what luck! where did 
she meet him?’ ‘Oh! at a watering place.’ 
‘They have given her the chance of those 
places every season you know,’ cries the Ma- 
jor, ‘tor her best days were long ago over: 
she was talked of for me! (drawing up his 
neckcloth) and I had the runof their house, 
but it would not do, she was too old. ‘So it 
was at a watering place, was it?’ says the 
mother, At which her friend Kappa, who 
was not pleased, probably, at missing her 
luncheon, and had great talents for stinging 
and flinging, besides some cat-like propensi- 
ties, observed in a soft tone, ‘I think, my 
dear friend, you never take your daughters 
to watering filaces;’ well knowing that they 
went to one every year, and the mother with 
a heightened color replied to the stinger, ‘Oh! 
dear, yes I do, but all persons’ daughters 
have not the same luck.’ 

Dady Lambda is now announced, who says 
when weare all seated, ‘I suppose you have 
heard that old Ladi Pi is dying az /ast, and 
that as soon as decency permits, her husband 
will marry Miss Sigma.’ ‘Decency!’ is the 
general exclamation! ‘If they had any re- 
gard for decency,’ says the mistress of the 
house ‘the marriage could not have been 
talked of, but his fondness for that girl was 
notorious! how I have pitied poor Lady Pi!’ 
‘Oh! cries the Major, ‘she had her consoda- 
tions?’ putting his hand to his mouth as if 
drivking. 

‘O! fye!’ cries Lady Lambda, giving him a 
refiroving pat, in which there was much en- 
couragement; ‘this is scandal, and I hate 
scandal.’ ‘But is it not scandal,’ says one of 
the party, ‘to talk of this marriage at all?’— 
‘Perhaps so,’ replied Lady Lambda, ‘but they 
talk much worse scandal, I assure you.’ ‘In- 
deed,’ cries the eager Kappa, drawing her 
shair closer to Lady Lambda, ‘‘and they do 
say > ‘What?’ eagerly exclaimed both 
the ladies. ‘That when Miss Sigma was 


staying at the house, Lady Pi missed a gown 
and some fine lace out of her wardrobe; and 
ene of the servants was suspected of having 
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stolen them. But one day, when Lady Pi 
was confined to her room, the Miss Sigma 
was to have the carriage to carry her toa 
party, Lady Pi, whe had been carried to the 
window tor air, saw Miss Sigma get into the 
carriage with the very gown which she had 
missed, and as she believed, her own lace on 
her collerette!? ‘Really! what impudence!’ 

‘But,’ observed one of the party, ‘why 
should not this lady have a gown dike Lady 
7s.’ “Oh, but it was a very expensive flow- 
ercd muslin gown, and Miss Sigma could not 
afford to buy such an one.’ 

‘Bat Sir George Pi could afford to give,’ 
said the Major. ‘7'rue,’ said the master of 
the house, ‘but Miss Sigma is, you know, a 
very taking woman.” ‘Excellent! xcellent!’ 
‘But you know;’ said the Major, emulous of 
his friend’s punning fame, ‘if Sir George takes 
the lady, she will, after all, find herself m1s- 
taken.’ 

‘What, mistaken!’ says one. ‘I don’t ex- 
actly see that,’ cries another; while the mor- 
tified Major is on the point of being forced to 
explain his vile quibble, when Lady Lambda 
exclaims, ‘Oh! I see it! excellent! «xcellent! 
Major, Miss, taken!’ ‘But, Major,’ cried 
the master of the house, alarmed for his lau- 
rels, ‘Lady Pi herself, according to you, was 
a taking woman,’ and a chorus of laughs re- 
pays him. 

And now that, like the knife of the heathen 
priest, their detracting weapon is sharpened 
for the sacrifice of victims by imagined wit, 
they eagerly demand more news, more scan- 
dal, and the ready weapon descends on a new 
victim in the shape of Colonel Upsilon. 

‘Well but, Lady Lambda, you said you 
had more news,’ said the mistress of the 
house, when this interruption was over. ‘OQ 
yes, Colonel Upsilon has made his choice at 
last; he has given up the widow Theta, and is 
to have the widow Icta: and it is said his 
poor wife, knowing he was courting 60th, ad- 
vised this preference.’ 

‘I am quite sure,’ cries one of the party ra- 
ther indignantly, ‘that his wife had no reason 
to be jealous, he was one of the most kind 
and attentive of husbands, and such a nurse.’ 

‘A very attentive nurse, indeed,’ says Lady 
Lambda. 
with anemphasis. ‘Hush! hush! my dear, 
cries the husband. ‘No; I choose to speak 
out, my love, they do say that he chose to 
hrescribe for his wife as well as nurse her, 
and medical men think she was not the detter 
for his prescriptions.’ 

Thus they began by a charge of robbery, 
an accusation o1 forgery, imputations of lev- 
ity in one young lady, and they imply against 
another a charge of flirting with a married 
man, and stealing his wife’s clothes; and they 
end by charging a hushand with prescribing 
wrong medicines for his wife! What a cli- 
max of defamation! yet, awful as it is, I have 
witnessed such an one frequently in the course 
of experience, and have commonly been able 


> 


to trace some of it to the results of competi- | 


tion. 

On this occasion, I wish my readers to be- 
lieve, that I quitted the company after this 
last speech, glad to make my escape, though 
I knew that I left my character behind me 
for a prey and a pass-time. 


Happin®ss.—<A captain in the navy meet- 
ing a friend as he landed at Portsmouth Point, 
boasted he had left the whole ship’s crew the 
happiest fellows in the world.—‘* How so?” 
asked his friend. ‘*Why I have just fogged 
seventeen, and they are happy it is over; and 
all the rest are happy that they have esca- 
ped.” 


The Belvidere Apollo states that a Mrs. Rice, of 
Northampton county, Pa. was found guilty, last week, 
of pouring hot lead in her husband’s ear, while he was 
lyingasleep in the harvest field. She was fined and 
slightly imprisoned for ten days. 


‘Yes,’ says the lady of the house, | 


CRITICISM. 


/SALATHIEL: A Story of the Past, the Prea- 


| eet, and the Future, 2 vols. 8vo, New York, 


1828. 

| We have read this work with a great deal 
of pleasure. ‘Lhe author is a clergyman, al- 
known to the literary world as a poet 
_of considerable excellence; and the produc- 
;tion before us bears strong evidence of his 
‘poetical powers. The diction is splendid; 
the description rich, glowing and beautiful;— 
and the narrative interesting, spirited and 
grand. Wehave never seen any thing to sur- 
| pass it, as a work of fiction, in these particu- 
| lars. There is a striking peculiarity inthe 
| style, which distinguishes the author trom all 
other writers,and though frequently gorgeous 
,and poetical, it is not inflated or bombastical. 
Used by others of less genius, it might be so; 
but by Mr. Croly it is made, from the richness 
(of his mind, his depth of thought, and the 
fine imagery employed, not only splendid, but 
perspicucus, and occasionally vigorous. Sal- 
-athiel is a Jewish story. ‘The hero is suppo- 
‘sed to be the man on’ whom our Redeemer 
left his fearful anathema, ‘*Zarry thou till I 
‘come.’ It commences with the terrible 
scenes which succeeded the crucifixion of 
Christ. Salathiel is a Jewish priest, of the 
tribe of Naplitali; his furious zeal led him to 
persecute the Redeemer, and madly to de- 
mand the sentence of death on the cross to 
be executed on him. From the moment the 
herrible words were pronounced by Christ, 
he becomes the prey of an overwhelming 
misery, and of the horrid consciousness of a 
'painful life of interminable duration. He 
| flees from Jerusalem, with his beautiful wife, 
itwo daughters, and infant son, whom he loses 
‘in his progress to Upper Gallilee, where he 
| was hastening to dwell with his kindred and 
tribe. His miseries are in some degree miti- 
| gated by the active part he takes in the con- 
| test between his countrymen and the Romans, 
/and he becomes a distinguished leader. He 
/next loses his wife and two daughters, whe 
'are carried away by some mountain robbers, 
‘while he is gallantly defending the city of 
God. The loss drives him mad. His state 
of mind is described with great eloquence and 
power. He finally, however, recovers his 
reason, goes in search of his family, whom 
he is fortunate enough to recover, and con- 
ducts them in safety to their home; not, how- 
ever, until they had been secretly converted 
‘to christianity. His elder daughter, Salome, 

| has fallenin love with her deliverer, Constan- 
itius, a Greek; is forbidden from marrying 
/him, and given to a relative, also deeply 
‘smitten with her beauty and merit. She 
leaves her family to avoid this union, and is 
| pursued by her father, who is taken prisoner 

| by a Roman Procurator, and sent to Rome to 
‘receive his punishment from the Emperor 
Nero. He is rescued from death by constan- 
tius, who had fled to Rome, with his bride; 
and after some painfuband well-told incidents 
he returns with his daughter and son-in-law 
to Judea, leads his tribe, and again opposes 
the Roman Power. After gallantly obtain- 
ing possession of a fortres of great strength, 
onee in the hands of the Jews, he repairs to 
Jerusalem, then besieged by Titus, and dis- 
tinguishes himself in several battles; but no 
effort could avert the doom of the fated city. 
In the last struggle he is separated from his 
family whom he never sees again. Neither 
sword, pestilence, nor famine, could affect 
his charmed life, and when the glorious tem- 
ple of God is consumed, and every living 
thing in it had perished, he remained unhurt, 
and was left in the midst of horror and deso- 
lation, once more to hear the dreadful worde, 
“‘Tarry thou till I come.”—Washington 
Chronicle. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
REVENGE. 
‘The day for my departure from home had 
arrived, and although the love of adventure 


was a predominant feeling with me, yet to) 


leave the home of my chiidhood, the friends 
of my youth, the scenes, every one of which 
was identified with some joyous recollection, 
produced a sensation with which I had been 
hitherto unacquainted. 
sigh? J was going to Europe—I was about to 
visit other lands—to hear other tongues. I 
was toreceive the inheritance of a rich rela- 
tion. I would be on the bosom of the bound- 


less main, and my soul would leap, to hear | 
the gallant waters roaring, to observe the} 


dash of the waters, the strife of the mighty 
deep. New and undreamed-ot spectacles 


would gratify my curiosity, my stores of im- 


provement would be increased, and on my re- 
turn, I could feel the proud consciousness of 
being a traveller. 

astic, yet I sighed. 


I was young and enthusi- 


who cannot appreciate the feclings of first 
love?) There is no other like it. 
delirium. Every better feeling is called up, 
every selfish one but the thought mad- 


dens me—I have now no one to love, no one | 


toloveme. Jam alone in the world, a heart- 
less and repulsive being. But I will not an- 
ticipate. Caroline G———, though not beau- 
tiful, was certainly the most interesting girl. 
I have ever met. Oh heaven! why did I ev-} 
er meet her. Her large, dark, melting eves, 
her raven hair, and the placid, yet voluptu- 
ous languor that reposed upon her check, for- | 
med a model of beauty to which my enthusi- | 
astic feelings bowed down witlr all the fervor 
of Eastern devotion. 

My story is short. 
obtained it. Never shail I forget the day I 
iefther and my home. 
and exchanges of tokens, she left me. My 
heart was heavy. I thought of every scene 
we had visited together, every act or word of 
endearment that had passed between us, and 
they came to me with powerful force, and the 
future looked black, opposed to the bright- 
ness of the past, until hope seemed to vanish 
in the gloom. That day it had rained, and 
the air was fragrant, and the earth exhaled a 
delicious coolness. 
set, burst through the clouds that surrounded 
him, lighting up their edges with crimson and 
gold, and throwing a loag line of glittering 
radiance over the western horizon. I went 
for the last time, to the high rock over the 
fountain and surveyed the wice landseape,— 
The still waters of the little lake lay at my 
feet, reflecting the blue sky that now shone 
clear above me; the grass sparkled with rain 
drops, and the pastures were studded with 
numerous flocks and herds. All was sweet 
and tranquil, and the thought that I might 
never see it more, came so mournfully across 
my mind that I was overcome—my heart 
swelled, and unmanly tears were on my glow- 
ing cheeks. I turnedaway, and the next day 
saw me on the bosom of the deep. 

I was upon the waters. The gallant vessel 
sped swiftly onwards, and I landed in Liver- 
pool. I was in Europe, 


Yet why sheuld IT) 


There was one whose! 
bosom responded to every sigh of mine,whose | 
eye was moist at the mention of my exile) 
trom the home she had given me in her heart; | 


It is a holy 


hand I was happy. 


i thing. 


ried, but not very well, I fear.’ 
Tsought her love and| moment upon the speaker with a look of in- | 
| credulity,but his countenance confirmed what 
After renewed vows, | he had asserted; and I saw no reason to doubt 
My lips quivered—my eyes felt. 
'as though they would start trom their sock- | 


The dissipation of 
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'the Eastern hemisphere, with all its charms 
and lures, was before me. My natural dispo- 
| sition to pleasure would have induced me to 
enter into all the extravagancies of my young 
companions; but I bore a talisman in my 
mind, that preserved me from the cousequen- 
ces of temptation. Caroline—the pure, the 
faithful Caroline, had woven an armor for my 
heart. Her image was in my bosom, and no- 
thing seemed of any value in my cves that 
could be deemed a dereliction from virtue in 
her’s. I was temperate in every thine. 
associations were unexceptionabic, and my 
‘character uncalumniated. 


was never reproached by crime. 
/to Caroline had been answered regularly.— 
| Her devoted affection, she declared was still 
my own. She wished no other happiness than } 
that, of seeing my reture, and she modestly 
consented, in answer to my burning entrea- | 
|ties, to give megher hand soon afterwards. 

I was once ere upon tie waters. They 
bounded beneath me. A tedious passage, how- 
ever, was our fate. We did arrive, neverthe- 
less, at our destined port, and saluted the flou- 
rishing land of the free with hearty cheers, 
To me it was doubly dear. Others may love, 
It was | 


but mine was the climax of passion, 
nature: Every thought and every feeling 
were connected with the image of Caroline.- 
I hastened to the home of other days. I en- 
tered the village inn. My heart beat high, 
“What! Archer back?” 
said a young man who had just stepped in. I 


eagerly saluted him as the first intimate ac- | 
quaintance I had seen. I asked him every-| 
How were my friends? how many 
were dead? how many were marrie’? ‘*All 
as formerly,” said the gay young man in re- 
ply. old flame, Miss G-————'s mar- 
> I gazed a} 


truth. 


| ets, and the perspiration stood upon my brow | 
1» r 
in large, heavy drops. Would to heaven it 


| had been'the damp of death! 
‘ever, faulter, My rage was equal to my ag- 
ony. Vengeance arose in my soul, and I de- 
‘termined that I alone should not be misera- 
ble. I pretended coolness and indifference, 


‘eda rich young merchant, and that when I 
/ was in the habit of receiving letters from her, 
\she was amarriedwoman! Vengeance is the 
| sweetest dish that ever was served up. It 
| swayed me entirely upon this occasion. For- 
getting the character I had previously borne, 
and determining to listen to nothing but the 
dictates of my infernal passion, I made known 
to her my arrival; I reproached her with her 
perfidy, and demanded an interview at the 
rock, above the lake. She feared me. She 
| knew I had her letters in my possession, and 
dreaded the use to which I might appropriate 
them. She met me. How can I describe 
the horrors of that meeting! A storm was 


clouds hung over us. The thunder, distant 
at first, but gradually rolling onward, now 
burst in reiterated peals over head, and the 
vivid flashes of lightning illuminated all the 


My | been grateful to me. 
My time was pas-| 
sed in a profitable manner, and my conscience | demonaical fury here vented itself. She clung 
My lIctters! around me and intreated for life. 


I did not, how- | 


gathering around, and dark, dense masses of | that once “were near and dear.” 


| dreary scene. The wrath of heaven seemed 
to descend, to deter me from my purpose,and 
, the efforts of the elements appeared combi- 
ined to restrain my iniquity. It was to no 
,purpose. T addressed her. Caroline, look 
,upon me; Tam the shadow of a man. Your 
falsehood and perfidy have reduced me to 
,WhatJ am. Life has lost its charms for me, 
and I only exist to secure my vengeance. For 
‘you T have borne every deprivation; for you 
'I have sacrificed every thing that would have 
1 have found you in the 
arms of another. It has maddened me, and 
Tam not what Iwas. You must die!?? My 


Her wild 
acclaims, and her passionate voice, were an- 
swered only by the crashing thunder—her 
eloquent looks were responded to by the glar- 
ing lrehtning. 
my heart. 


My wrongs were burning at 
Icaught herin my arms, and with 


; the desperation of a fiend, hurled her over 
| the precipice. 


“Oh Archer! Archer! donot 
Remember our former 
She tumbled 
over the precipice—there was a dash of the 
The 
time is long past, the circumstance is scarcely 
spoken of in my native village,and even when 


murder me! 


This was her last expression. 


waters—a faint cry—and all was over, 


mentioned, told asatale of other days. In 


my mindit is fresh. The image of the beau- 


titul woman clinging to my knecs, imploring 
i; me with the earnestness of a saint, and the 


voice of an angel, haunts me continually. In 
the visions of the night I hear that voice— 
in my lonely walks that form is before me. It 
will haunt me until my faculties shall be luil- 


ied into eternal rest. C. M. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
RETROSPECTION. 

Come and let us muse on days that have 
past; days, whose remembrance may awaken 
thoughts, melancholy and sad; yet, days which 
we love to view through the vista of memory. 

Transported by fancy to the scenes of our 
ichildhood, how delightful is retrospection. 
There we again act each playful humour of 
our youth—each innocent pastime of our boy- 
hood. We think of the friends who joined in 
‘our mirth—of the parents who promoted our 
jenjoyment. We wander through the same 
| woods consecrated to friendship—through the 
same avenues sacred to youthful romance, 
We listen to the rustling murmurings of the 


The sun, just before he | and learned the fact that Caroline had marri- | foliage of the forest—to the purling of the 


shady stream, upon whose banks we formerly 
rioted in unalloyed pleasure, till we almost 
fancy those days to have returned with all 
their joyous, gladsome hours. 4 
But memory also brings with it a feeling of 
pensive sadness, when she reminds us that 
these have passed away, and with them the 
companions of our social glee. ‘Then all was 
bright with hope; the heart was joyous and 
gay; the little troubles which a moment cloud- 
ed our happiness, were soon forgotten; and the 
cares of the world were unknown and unre- 
garded; but now, we sce hope blighted—for- 
mer intimacies destroyed—and thorns, where 
we imagined nothing but roses and flowers 
grew. But still we delight to think on the 
moments of bliss that have past, the friends 
that have become estranged, and the hearts 
We cher- 
ish their remembrance; and while we admire 
their virtues, almost forget that we are alien- 
ated and become as strangers. a 


| 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. 
You know, Mr. Editor, every thing, as well | 
| 
as every body, must have its day. This tho't | 
came into my head as I took up your last pa- | 
per, and glancing over your poetical list, the | 
name of Yorick caught my eye, while the | 
places of some of your female correspondents | 
once shining so conspicuously ,were new other- | 
wise occupied. I am sure they would favor | 
vou more frequently, were they aware of the | 
charm that ever attends the production of a, 
literary lady—of a lady, who by recourse to | 
her pen, can change to enjoyment the dreary | 
solitude of a lonely hour, thus revelling in! 
the delights of intellectual acquirements.— | 
Full of these thoughts, I seized my pen, (al- | 
though with such violence as to overset my 
inkstand, which unfortunate accident had 
nearly fatally disturbed the arrangement of 
. > \ 
my ideas,) and hastily wrote the following | 
jines. 
A song or a sermon,—oh long I've been looking, 
For some of your soul-thrilling numbers again, 
Be rhyming, be prosing,—but never be putting 
For naught to the paper, your palm-bearing pen. 
Oh ye who have figured on reeord historic, 
Come, give usa stanza of lyrical lore, 
Come punster, come preacher—butoh matchlessYorick! 
Permit thy sweet harp-strings to slumber no more, 
Let the rich vein of Faney, thy spirit enwreathing, 
Fling o’er thy wild harp a bright magical spell: 
And the day be far distant it eeuses its breathing, 
Yes, distant the day, that we bid thee farewell. 
And oh Musidora! no longer neglected, 
In silence permit thy sweet numbers to lie, 
Alas! they were transient—with glory reflected, 
And like a bright blossom, but budded to die. 
But why should U shadow thy youth’s joyous hours, 
With gloomy forebodings, with tears of regret’ 
No! life is still strewing her brightest wild flowers 
To hatiow thy pathway of happiness yet. 
And where is Jetora? oh where has she vanished? 
And where the sweet precepts that flowed in her 
strain? 
Ah! she is an exile! forever self-hanished 
To join our melodious chorus again. 
Proud Scotia’s gay Thistle, on many a streamer, 
Once bowed to the breeze far across on the deep, 
But where is thine, Caleb? ch, quickly redeem her, 
From silence and sorrow, from darkness and sleep. 
ANON. 


— 
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SVUY UNXIASKED.” 


Who has not read the Spy, by our distin- | 
guished countryman, Cooper? And who that | 


has read it, but remembers the mysterious | 
being who upheld the interest of the details | 
which the tale of the neutral ground afford- 
ed, of *‘ hair-breadth ’scapes—of moving ac- 
cidents by flood and field?” Surely no one 
who has perused this chief d’euvre of Mr. 
C,, can have the name of Harvey Birch, the 
spy, any thing but familiar to his recollec- 
tion. The work, the title of which heads 
this hasty article, purports to be the history 
of the real Spy, whose name, it appears, was 
Enoch Crosby, instead of the name that was 
given by the American Novelist. 

Enoch Crosby, elias Harvey Birch, first 
commenced his services in the American re- 
volution, by attaching himself to that divis- 
ion of the army commanded by Gen, Mont- 
gomery, in the attack upon the city of Que- 
bec. The result of that battle is well known, 
and the sufferings which our soldiers expe- 
rienced in that ill-fated expedition. The 
brave and patriotic Crosby, although then a 
young man, was not disheartened at the de- 
feat he had witnessed—and when, soon after, 


‘ 
| But now—a bloody doom like mine 
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York, and were pushing their forces still far- 
ther forward to the county of Westchester, 
our hero again joined the army at head-quar- 
ters, zealous and devoted as ever to the cause 
of his country. But we will not enlarge upon 
this work, as the Spy, which has doubtless 
been in the hands of most of your readers, 
is so very similar, that it would be void of in- 
terest. 

Enoch Crosby is now sevcnty-nine years of 
age, and is still living, hale, and contented. 
He is respected by his neighbours and coun- 
trymen—and no doubt looks back with an un- 
told enjoyment, upon the deeds of chivalrous 
enterprize which his right has 
performed, at the suggestion of his heroie and 


daring spirit. C. 


BAYARD, 
Without fear, and without reproach, fell at the head 
of the French army, when defeated near the Sessia. 
The traitor Bourbon led the victorious forces. 
In vain the rallying trumpet ealls! 
The warrior’s work ts dones' 
France with her gallant chieftain falls— 
The brave and stainless one; 
No more the wavering line he leads, 
But helpless on the plains he bleeds. 
He lies beneath a mighty tree, 
That shades the field of blood, 
And now the hostile chivalry 


’ Ciose round him like a flood; 


And one stern warrior standing by 

Regards him with a pitying eve. 

As leaning on his bleeding hilt, 
He breathes his dying prayer, 

To wash away the stains of guilt, 
His erring heart may bear; 

He makes his peace with God, and now 

He lifts his calm and radiant brow. 

But when he sees the warrior’s gaze 
Intently bent on him, 

He feels the fire of earticy days— 

| His eve no more is din: 

He bursts the gathering chains of death, 

And speaks with hard and struggling breath, 

**Ah! Bourbon! let thy pitying gaze, 
Be cast on those that live, 

To taste the base and withering praise 
A deed like thine can give. 

For thou art now a guilty thing, 

The hireling of a hostile king. 

Oh! could those days be ours again 
When fighting side by side, 

Our arms in many a battle plain 
Upheld our country’s pride! 


Is rapture, to a life like thine.” 

He dies, before the generous flame 
Hath lett his manly cheek, 

And that stern warrior’s giant frame, 
Is now like childhood weak; 

He stands with faint and drooping head, 

The living quakes before the dead. 

The dead hath borne a noble part, 
In all the battle fray; 

And France shall treasure in her heart, 
The memory of this day, 

That kept her arent fame so well, 

When He, her be® and bravest fell! 


Cuier Justice MAnsFIELD.—This great 
lawyer, probably with a view to prolong his 
own days, was always anxious, when old wit- 
nesses were in court, to know their customa- 
ry habits of Ife. It so happened that two ve- 
ry old mendy the name of Elm, were one 
day the objects of his enquiry. ‘‘You are a 
very old man,” said his lordshipto the el- 
der brother, ‘‘ I suppose you have lived a ve- 
ry temperate life.”” “Never drank any thing 
but water, my lord,” said Mr. Elm. ‘Nor 
you neither? I suppose,” said the Judge, ad- 
dressing himself to the younger brother.— 
‘“*When I could get nothing else, my lord,” 
was the reply; “1 always took my glass with 
my friends.” ‘*Well then,” replied his Lord- 
ship, “all that we can say is—an elm will 


the enemy took. possession of the city of New- | flourish wet or dry.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In reply to J. M. M. of Rochester, M. ‘T. 
weinform him that no copies of the first vol- 
;ume of the Ariel can be furnished. We offer- 
| ed to furnish, gratis, to our subscribers, any 
|missing numbers, if application should be 
made before the first of May last—since 
which, all that remained on hand were sold 
as old newspapers. 


We have hastily glanced over a work bear- 
ing the title of ** Pravels of Captain Popan- 
nilla,” recently published in this city, by 
Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey. It is by the 
author of Vivian Grey—and although it con- 
tains many moral beauties, and the style is 
pleasing, yet we think it will be found inferior 
to the former writings of its author, and de- 
void of the interest to the general reader 
which Vivian Grey excited, 


We noticed, not long since, in a London 
journal, an account of a rich Jewess, who re- 


cently died in that metropolis, after having 
directed by her last will and testament, that 
| her body should,immediately on her decease, 
| be removed to Jerusalem by twelve of her 
| friends, who were also to be Israelites. She 
bequeathed as a reward, four hundred pounds 
| toeach of them—two hundred of which were 
to be paid before thcir leaving London for 
Jerusalem, and two hundred.on their return. 
The body was at that time ready for depart- 
ure. 

The notice struck us forcibly, and we may 
add, favourably. It brought to mind the de- 
votedness and sincerity of that outcast and 
abandoned race—adhering with that pertina- 
city for which the Jews have ever been dis- 
| tinguished, to their forms of religion—endur- 
ing sacrifice and danger—daring the cruelty 
of the Mahomedans—the dangers of the east 
—perils on the ocean, and perilsin the des- 
art, to seek a resting place in that Holy Land 
where reposed the ashes of their fathers. 
We thought of the interesting heroine of 
Ivanhoe, Rebecca, the Jewess—the descrip- 
tion of whose character, from the pen of that 
| “Wizzard of the North,” Sir Walter Scots, 
|no one reads but to admire. We were led 
| back irresistibly, to the scenes of past ages, 
| and retraced with interest, the history of that 
nation, whose lot it has been, to continue the 
| despised of men, and apparently, the forgot- 

ten of God—a wandering race—but, with few 
exceptions, living the lives which they deem- 
ed most upright—pursuing the course which 
they believed had been marked out by the 
God of Isracl. A part of the burden of every 
good man’s prayer, is, ** call in thine ancient 
covenant people, the Jews ;”’—and those who 
feel for that outcast nation, will heartily re- 
spond to the sentiment of the appeal. 


THE ART OF PLEASING.—The fable of the 
old man and his soncarrying his mule to mar- 
ket, is the aptest illustration of the difficulty 
of pleasing all mankind we recollect to have 
seen. Having a worthless mule at home, they 
resolved to take him to the nearest market- 
[town, and there sell the carcase of the said 
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ule for as much as the poor fellow would | about us, in which they frequently show off 
pring, The old man, thinking he might as (their own ignorance and malignity in a style 
well ride as walk, mounted the beast, and so at once disreputable to themselves, and _ gall- 
jogged along until they were accosted by a/ ing to the Americans. It is not a little remar- 
passenger, who reproached him for indulging | kable, that of the crowd of foreigners who 
his laziness, and compelling his little boy to | have published their travels in this country, 
walk. The objection appearing reasonable, | only two or three have ventured a word in 
he dismounted, and put his son in the saddle. | our praise. We have been slandered by men 
Presently some one meeting them, chid the (of rank and education, who certainly knew 
boy for riding thus at his ease, and letting his that what they wrote was false. 

father walk in the hot sun. Sothey both! When the Duke of Saxe Wiemar visited 
got on together—thinking no one could object, the United States about a year ago, he was 
since both would be accommodated. Buta received by our most distinguished citizens 
third person coming up, called them a couple | with unbounded friendship. Every attention 
of lazy-bones for killing the mule by both ri- | was shewn him which he could desire. and 
ding at once, when he was scarcely able to | by men, too, from whom it was most desira- 
bear one of them. They accordingly got rable to receive such attentions. His book 
of, threw the mule down, tied his feet to- | of travels—the result of observations made 
gether, and, slinging him ona stick, which in astage coach, has been published in Ger- 
they put on their shoulders, once more start- | Man, and is now partly translated for publi- 


et on their journey. The next man they ‘cation in Philadelphia. Some extracts have 
met held up his hands in amazement at their leaked out, in anticipation, and in order to 
stupidity, at carrying a mule to market, when _keep public curiosity alive, lest we should not 


he was much better able to carry them; so 
they untied the mule, convinced that there 
was no pleasing every bedy, and continued 
their journey to suit themselves. 

We have more than once thought that our 
own case was pretty similar, and have fully 


made up our mind that itis impossible to | 


please all the world. A female correspon- 
dent complained some time ago that our type 
was too small—she couldn’t read it. Being 
disposed to please the ladies, we drove out 
the very small type, and used more of the 
large size. But no sooner had we done this, 
than another reproached us with gulling him, 
and desired his name stricken off our list— 
and we didso. A third called on us to em- 
bellish the Ariel with a portrait of General 
Jackson, because he admired him. This we 
did not do, because we thought more interes- 
ting views could be produced, better calcula- 
ted to please our readers—all of which we 
stated tohim. He replied, ‘‘erase my name 
from your list, and get your pay as you can,” 
We have erased his mame accordingly, and 


as to his pay, for he lives three hundred miles | 


off, we shall not trouble ourselves. In place 
of General Jackson, we inserted the Falls of 
the Passaic—and now leave it to our read ers 
which of the two they would prefer. On 
the heels of this man came another from 
the west, who sent a drawing of the Choctaw 
war dance, which he insisted should be en- 
graved for the Ariel. We declined (and so 
did he) and gave the Forts at Ticonderoga. 

How many more there be who have com- 
plaints to offer, we know not. Ofsuch, how- 
ever, we have heard enough already. They 
are of little consequence, and only show the 
utter impossibility of pleasing all. We mod- 
estly think, however, that we, who have un- 
dertaken to publish the Ariel, know more 
about it than any of our readers. We shall 
take the liberty, therefore, in spite of groan- 
ings about small type, or large type, or Gen- 
eral Jackson, to insert whichever we think 
most likely to please our readers, in spite of 
the petty crustiness of one out of a thousand. 

Foreign TRAVELLERS IN AMERICA.— 
We have frequently found occasion to express 
eur opinion of foreigners travelling in this 
sountry, and returning home to write books 


feel anxious to see ourselves abused! 

| Among other places, the Duke visited New 
Orleans, He seems to have taken up a hor- 
rible idea of American society from a circum- 
‘stance which fell under his observation: it is 
as follows— 


‘‘Every day afforded examples of the de- 
‘grading treatment which the poor negroes 
‘experienced. I do not like to speak of it; 
_but 1 do not like to pass over in silence a 
‘scene to which I was a witness, on the 22d of 
March, 1826, and which filled me with indig- 
nation. In the boarding house where I lod- 
iged, there was a young Virginian slave, who 
iserved as a housemaid; a neat, attentive,and 
‘orderly girl. There wasa Frenchman living 
‘in the house, who, at an early hour called for 
‘water. It was not brought to him immediate- 
ly, he flew down into the kitchen, where he 


might have induced him to penetrate? The 
solitary instance of cruelty here cited—hunt- 
ed up, perhaps, with much labor—is given to 
the world as the character of the whole pop- 
ulation of New Orleans, and will go abroad to 
England, to feed the ravenous demand exist- 
ing there for new libels on America. It is 
surprising to us, that foreigners receive so 
many courtesies at our hands, after we have 
been so egregiously duped with mostof those 
who have already visited us. ‘*When will 
my people learn wisdom?” 


The new Arch Street Theatre was opened 
on Wednesday evening last, and was crowd- 
ed by a gay and fashionable audience. Mr. 
Wood, with his usual correct style, delivered 
an address, written for the occasion, and 
whick carried the palm from sixty others. A 
silver cup, valued at fifty dollars, is the re- 
ward, 

This new building is got up in the most el- 
gant and judicious manner. The front is of 
pure marble, and, when finished, will rival,in 
point of costliness and beauty, any other edi- 
fice in Philadelphia. Every thing connected 
with the house is executed with a liberal ex- 
penditure of money, time, and talent. The 
drop scence is the most splendid effort of the 
pencil we have ever beheld, and is altogeth- 
er unrivalled by any thing in America. The 
scenery, too, nearly the whole of which was 
painted expressly by the manager’s orders, is 
executed in the best style, and is remarked 
for its correct coloring and general propriety. 
An improvement has been made in the stage, 
by making it an inclined plane. Another has 
been made in the construction of the stage 
boxes, so as to allow those in them to have a 
full view of every thing upon the stage. The 


‘found the poor girl employed about some oth- | facings to the dress boxes and gallery are 


er business of the family. 


He immediately | decorated in atruly beautiful manner, and the 


|struck her with his fist, so that the blood | roof presents a specimen of paint and guild- 


‘gushed down her face. The unfortunate 
|creature, excited by this undeserved treat- 
/ment, put herself on the defensive, and seiz- 
‘ed her aggressor by the throat. He cried 
aloud for help, but nobody would interfere. 
The fellow raninto his room, packed up his 
things, and said he would leave the house. — 
But now our landlady, Madame Herries, 
when she heard this, in order to make her 
peace with the rascal, had the infamy to or- 
der twenty six strokes of a cow-skin to be 
inflicted upon the girl, and carried her cruel- 
ty so far, as to compel her lover, a young 
black slave, who served in the family, to be 
her executioner. This was not all;this French- 
man, who was clerk to a commercial house at 
Montpelier, was not satis with this pun- 
ishment. He lodged a cgMplaint against the 
girl at the Mayor’s office, caused her to be 
arrested by two constables, and had her lash- 
ed againin his presence. I reret that I 
did not pay attention to the name of this 
wretch, in order to make his shameful con- 
duct as public as it deserves to be.” 

This cruelty,he says, “occurs every day.” 
Now it is generally known throughout the 
United States—or at least it is generally be- 
lieved-gthat New Orleans is the emporium 
of all the vice and wretchedness of the coun- 
try. But will any one believe that instances 
of such unexampled cruelty and baseness 
‘foccur every day?” Is it likely that the 
whole population is addicted to such barbar- 
ity, or that it could have occurred only among 
the kennels of society, into which the noble 


traveller’s thirst after something to condemn 


| 
| 


ing which we have never before seen equall- 
ed. The house opened with a fair prospect 
of a good season—which the manager certain- 


| ly deserves, from his unwearied efforts, du- 


ring many years, to please the public, and 


elevate the American Drama. 


LITERARY. 


It is known throughout this country, that Mrs, 
Opie, the authoress of several volumes of Tales, 
has lately joined the Society of Friends. The ef- 
fusions of her pen, since that period, have been 
characterised by a feeling of devotion not to be 
found in any of her works of fiction. It is said 
she now, regrets’ having ever given to the world so 
many pages of fictitious narrative, although most 
of them contain a moral of the purest and most 
striking kind. 

She has lately given to the world a volume en- 
titled “Detraction Displayed,” which has just beea 
republished by Carey, ea, & Carey, of this city. 
We have looked through the volume with unmin- 
gled satisfaction, and believe it to be of that sobet 
order of reading most calculated 
“ To raise the genius, and to mend the heart.” 

It is an illustration of the prevaricating, quib- 


bling habits which belong to most people, and 
which they adopt to screen themselves from trou 
ble, although they do not lead them to protect of 
vindicate their friends. Many illustrations are giv: 
en of téa-table and fire-side defamation, generally 
passing by the less hineous name of scandal, The 
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sober dignity of the subject is enlivened by ocea-| 
sional spirited dialogues, one of which will be 
found in another column of the Ariel. ‘The vol- 
ume has been received in this city with universal } 
approbation, and ts well calculated to create for its 
authoress a reputation among a class of readers, 
before whom none, or very few, of her previous 
works had circulated. 

Mr. Fairficld las just given to the world anoth- 
erexquisi'e poem, called “The Heir of the World,” | 
founded on the sacrifice of Isaac. It was recited 
by the author a few evenings since, to a respecta- 
ble audience, by whom it was received with great 
aud frequently expressed pleasure. [tis Mr. Fair- 
feld’s intention shortly to publish it, 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey have in the press, a | 
new series of “ ‘Vales of a Grandfather,” by the | 
author of Waver!y; and Moore’s vew work, “Cap- | 
tain Rock’s Le'ters to the King.” The first | 
tion of ths work was suppressed, after it bad been | 
submitted ‘o the examination of an eminent coun- 
Tie present edition is printed from a copy 


sellor. 
which esc.pei the general destruction; and the 
nature of i's contents is suid to warrant fully the | 
advice of the counsel, In it may be found the or- 
igin of all the distinguished families of treland, 


the Wellesicys, the Londonderrys, &c. &e. 


SELECTED FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 
Meihod is the very hinge of business, and there 
is no method without punctuality. Punctuality 
is important, because it subserves the peace and 
rood temper of a family. The want of it not only 
infringes on necessary duty, but sometimes ex- 
cludes tlis duty. The calmness of mind which 
it produces is another advantage of punctuality. 
A disorderly man is always in a hurry; he has no 
time to speak to you, because he is going else- 
where, and when he gets there he is to late for 
his business, or he must hurry away to another be- 
fore he can fimsh it. Punctuality gives weiglit to 
**Such a man has made an appoint- 
meat—then I] know he will keep it.” And this 
generates punctuality in you; for, like other vir- 
tues, it propagates itself. Servants and children 
must be punctual where their leaders are so. Ap- 
puintments, indeed, become debts. 1 owe you 
punctuality if I have made an appointment with 
you; and have no right to throw away your time, 
if I do my own. 


{ 


eharacter. 


— 
FYROM ‘‘SPECIMENS OF RUSSIAN POETS.” 


He whom misery, dark and dreary, 
Robs ot all his spirit’s strength; 
Hopeless—but that wasted, weary 
Nature shall repose at length-— 

Not a joy to sparkle o’er him, 

Not aray of promised light; 

Till the deep grave yawns before him, 
Till his eyes are closed in night. 


Such am I;—-time’s changes borrow 
Ali their interest from thee: 

Life is but a midnight sorrow, 

Thou life’s sun-shine veiled from me. 
But those hopes, with angels seated, 


Life and death can ne’er subdue; 
And the heart to thee related, 
Needs must be immortal too. 


Can that spirit ever perish, 

Which divine emotions fill? 

Thee on earth I loved to cherish, 
Thee in heaven must cherish still; 
Like a shadow to thee clinging, 
Ever following—ever nigh; 

Up to thee each look is springing, 
Every word, and thought, and sigh. 
Up to thee, my saint, my lover, 

Up to thee my soul is led: 

Spirit, wilt thou deign to hover 
O’er my green and grassy bed? 
Wilt thou from thy throne descending, 


Catch thy fond one’s breath? 
Wilt thou, near his tomb’ attending, 
Consecrate the dreams of death? 


From Wlackwood’s Magazine. 
TO BEAUTY, 

The morn is up! wake, Beauty, wake! 
The flower is on the lea, 

The blackbird sings within the brake, 
he thrush is on the tree; 

Forth to the balmy fields repair, 
And let the breezes mild 

Lift from thy brow the falling hair, 
And tan my little chld— 

Yet if thy step be ’mid the dews, 

Bewity! be sure to change your shoes! 

*Tis noon! the butterfly springs up, 
High trom her couch of rest, 

And scorns the httle blue-bell cup 
Which all night long she press’d. 
Away! we'll seck the walnut's shade, 

And pass the sunsy hour, 
The bee within the rose is laid, 
And veils him in the flower; 
Mark not the lustre of his wing, 
Beauty! be careful of his sting! 
*Tis eve! but the retiving ray 
Abhalo deigns to cast 
Kound scenes in which it shone all day, 
And gilds them to the last; 
Thus, ere thine eyelids close in sleep, 
Let memory deign to flee 
Far o’er the mountain and the deep, 
To cast one beam on me! 
Yes, Beauty! tis mine inmost prayer— 
But do.’t forvet to curl your hair! 


ANECDOPE OF THE REVOLUTION, 

In the early pirt of the Revolutionary war 
a sergeant and twelve armed men, undertook 
a journey through the wilderness, in the state 
of New Hampshire.—Their route was remote 
from any settlements, and they were under 
the necessity of encamping over night in the 
woods. In the early part of the struggle for 
Independence, the Indians were numerous, 
and did not stand idle spectators to a conflict 
carried on with so much zeal and ardor by the 
whites. Some tribes were friendly to our 
cause, while many on our borders took part 
withthe enemy, and were troublesome in 
their kind of savage warfare, as our people of- 
ten learnt from the woful experience of their 
midnight depredations. The leader of the 
above-mentioned party was well acquainted 
with the different tribes; and, from much in- 
tercourse with them previousto the war, was 
not ignorant of the idiom, physiogomy, and 
dress of each, and at the commencement of 
hostilities, was informed for which party 
they had raised the battle-axe. 

Nothing material had happened during the 
first day of this excursion; but early in the 
afternoon of the second, they discovered from 
an eminence, a body of Indians advancing to- 
wards them, whose numbers exceeded their 
own. Assoon asthe Americans were per- 
ceived by their red brethern, the latter made 
friendly signals, and the parties approached 
each other in an amicable manner. The In- 
dians appeared to be much pleased at meet- 
ing the sergeant and his men, whom they ob- 
served they considered as their protectors; 


| said they belonged to a tribe wlio took the 


hatchet in the cause of their country, and 
were determined todo allin their power to 
injure the common enemy. ‘They shook 
hands in friendship, and it was, “How d’ye 
do pro! how d’ye fro!” that being their pro- 
nunciation of the word brother. When they 
had conversed with each other some time and 
exchanged mutual wishes, they at length sep- 
arated and travelled different directions. 

After proceeding to the distance of one or 
more miles, the sergeant halted his men, and 
addressed them in the following words: 

** My brave companions, we must use the 
utmost caution, or this night may be our last. 
Should we not make some extraordinary ex- 


ertions, to-morrow’s sun will find us sleeping 
never to awake. —You are surprised, com- 
rades, at my. words; and your anxiety will 
not be lessened when | inform you we have 
just passed our inveterate enemy, who under 
the mask of friendship you have witnessed, 
would lull us into security, and by such means, 
in the unguarded moments of our midnight 
slumber, without any resistance, seal our 
fate.”” 

The men with astonishment listened to this 
short harangue; and their surprise was great- 
er, as not one of them entertained the least 
suspicion but that they had just encountered 
friends. ‘They all immediately resolved to 
enter into some scheme tor their mutual safe- 
ty, and the destruction of theirenemies. B 
the proposition of their leader, the fellowing 
plan was adopted and executed, 

The spot chosen tor the night’s encamp- 
ment, was near a stream of water which cov- 
ered their rear. They felled a large oak be- 
fore which on the approach of night, a bril- 
liant fire was lighted. —Each individual cut a 
log of wood about the size of his body, rolled 
it nicely up in his blanket, placed his hat on 
the extremity and laid it before the fire that 
the enemy might be deccived and mistake it 
foraman. After the number equal to the 
sergeant’s party, were fitted out, and so art- 
fully arranged as to appear like so many 
men, the soldiers, with loaded muskets pla- 
ced themselves behind the fallentree, by which 
time the shades of evening began to close 
around. The fire was supplied with fuel, and 
kept burning brilliantly till late at night, 
when it was suffered todechine. The critical 
time was now approaching when an attack 
might be expected from the Indians; but the 
sergeant’s men rested in their places of con- 
cealment with great anxiety till near mid- 
night,not perceiving any movement of the foe, 

At length a tall Indian was discovered 
thro’ the glimmering of the fire, (which was 
now getting low,) cautiously moved towards 
them, making no noise, and apparently using 
every means in his power to conceal himsclf 
from any one about the camp. For a time his 
actions showed him to be suspicious that a 
guard might be stationed to watch any unusu- 
al appearance and give the alarm in) case of 
danger; but all appearing quiet, he ventured 
forward more boldly, rested upon his toes, 
and was distinctly seen to move his fingers as 
he numbered each log of wood, or what he 
considered a human being quietly enjoying re- 
pose.—To satisfy himself as to the number, 
le counted them over a second time and cau- 
tiousiy retired. He was succevded by ano- 
ther Indian, who went through the same 
movements, and retired in the same manner, 
Soon afterthe whole party sixteen in number, 
were discovered cautiously advancing and 
greedily eyeing their supposed victims. The 
feelings of the sergeant’s mencan be better 
imagined thati described, when they saw the 
base and cruel purposes of their enemy; who 
were so near that they could scarcely be re- 
strained from firing on them. The plan, how- 
ever, of the sergeant was, to have his men re- 
main silent in their places of concealment 
till the muskets of the savages were dischar- 
ged, that their fire might be more effectual, 
and opposition less formidable. 

Their suspense was not of long duration, — 
The Indians in a body cautiously advanced, 
till within a short distance; they then took 
aim, discharged their pieces upon inanimate 
logs, gave the horrid war-whoop, and in- 
stantly rushed forward with tomahawks and 
scalping knives to despatch the living and ob- 
tain the scalps of the dead. As soon as they 
had collected in close order, the party of the 
sergeant with unerring aim discharged their 
pieces, not on logs of wood, but on the per- 
fidious savages, not one of whom escaped de- 
struction by the snare into which their cow- 


radly disposition had led them, 
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THE ARIEL. 


From the Frederick, Md. Citizen, Sept. 3. 
AN ACCOMPLISILED VILLAIN. 

In the month of September, last, a man, 
calling himself Charles J. Hadderman, ap- 
plied to the trustees of the Academy in this 
place, for employment in the mathematical 
department of that institution, which was 
vacant. His addresses were such as to inter- 
€st tuose to whom he applied, and, alter pro- 
ducing certain testimomatls, he was « mployed. 
As might be expected, from the known hos- 
pitality and unreserved cordiality of Freder- 
ick, he was soon taken by the hand, and trea- 
ted with the utmost affection. Whether it 
was fascinating ease and eracefulness of 
his manners,” the winning eloquence of his 
colloquial powers, the profoundness of his 
learning, or the discovery of some peculiar 
characteristic, that secured to him what ma- 
ny now denominate, a more than ordinary de- 
gree of attention, we are unable to say. But 
certain it is, he ingratiated himself into the 
best society, and won the confidence of some 
of our most respectable citizens. In the 
course of the ensuing winter he became vio- 
lently enamored of a respectavle young lady, 
the permission of whose friends he solicited 
toaddress her. “Phey objected on account of 
his being a stranger, of whom they knew no- 
thing, and urged him to postpone his inten- 
tions until he should receive certain creden- 
tials, which he pretended to be in daily ex- 
pectation of, to establish fully his claims to 
confidence. He treated their suggestions 
with the utmost respect, affecting to be fully 
impressed with their prepriety; but, bent 
upon a most nefarious design, he prevailed 
upen the young lady to visit her friends in 
Baltimore, whither he afterwards repaired, 
and they were married in June last. After 
their return to Frederick, and a lapse of five 
weeks, he determined to pay a visit to his 
j he German Consul, at Philadelphia, 


friend 
(as he pretended,) whe, he expected, held 
considerable funds in possession for him.— 
He accordingly packed up all his clothes, of 
which he had a most abundant supply, and af- 
ter borrowing considerable sums from various 


gentlemen, into whose favor he had insinua- | 


ted himseif, he took passage in the stage for 
Philadelphia, 
As he contemplated being absent but a few 


days, that time had no seoner elapsed than 


the friends of the young ledy entertained ap- 
prehensions that he would not return; but 
just as such fears began to take root, they 
were dissipated by the receipt of a letter 
from the arch villain to the unfortunate and 
deluded victim of his treachery, dated at Al- 
bany, in which he stated, that not accom- 
plishing his business in Philadelphia, he had 
gone to New York, and that the German Con- 
sul had informed him, his (Hadderman’s) 
kinsman, Baron Libenfelt, had just arrived, 
and was in search of him—that the Baron’s 
health having been impaired by a protracted 
sea voyage, he had gone to Saratoga to re- 
cruit himself, and that he (Hadderman) was 
about to repair there in pursuit of him. He 
concluded in saying that in eight days he 
would return, with all that was necessary to 
make their condition in life easy end affluent. 

He enclosed a letter to the Trustees of the 
Academy, resigning his situation as teacher, 
which circumstances served to establish his 
independence of such means of support, His 
return was then anxiously looked for, but 
weeks have elapsed, and to this moment no- 
thing has been heard of him; and the reluc- 
tant truth fixes itself upon all, even upon the 
innocent and too-confiding victim of his infer- 
nal arts, that he has acted the part of a base 
designing villain. 

Hadderman is about five feet ten inches in 
height, well proportioned and muscular—he 
appears to be about thirty-five or forty years 
of age, light complexion, light eyes, large ir- 
regular teeth, and thin sandy hair, somewhat 


‘curly. He is a German, but completely a 
Frenchman in manners, speaks French fluent- 
ly, it is said, and the English not intelligibly 
to those who are unaccustomed to hear him. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 


YANKEE ROGUE OUTWITTED.—A 
man of Massachusetts, whose name we will 
call Harden, once held a note against a kna- 
vish ncighbor named Grillin, which had be- 
come as the phrase is, outlawed. Harden was 
unwilling to believe Griffin scoundrel cneugh 


rentie 


to defraud him of the debt, and had neglect- | 
ed tocompel him to pay it although he was | 


abundantly able. The law is, we believe, 
that if a man acknowledges himsclf to be in- 
debted to a person before evidence, after the 
expiration of the period allowed for the col- 


lection of a debt, then the claim is valid; oth- | 


erwise it must depend entirely upon the hon- 
or of the debtor. Griffin was aware that he 
held the staffin his own hand, and he deter- 
mined to use it. 


tion of paying it eventually; but maintained 
the most obstinate silence when they 
in company with a third person. 
rience is the prophet of events.” 
was finally convinced that Griffin 


Harden 
meant 


to cheat him out of his monev; and with true | 


Yankee sagacity, set about contriving some 
plan to outwit his neighbor. He called on 
Griffin one morning with his sleigh, and invi- 
ed him to take aride. During their ride 
the old topic of the note was introduced, 
“Why really, friend Griffin,” said Harden, 


‘fit secms to me that you ought to pay me 


that 500 dollars; it is no inconsiderable sum 

fora farmer to lose. To besure, I have no 
legal claim on you; but time has not remov- 
ed the moral obligation.” 


‘*T will pay you as soon as I can make it | 
convenient,” said Griffin; ‘it is, as you say, | 


)a just debt, and you shall have the money.” 
**T intend to, and no thanks to your hones- 
jty neither,” replied the other. 

| Mr. Derby, you have heard 
‘for our purpose.” 

As he spoke, a hogshead which lay in the 
sleigh suddenly “ collapsed,” and the person 
‘of a deacon of the parish presented itself to 

the gaze of the swindling debtor. Grifin 
, paid the note without further evasion, 

LAW THE PERFECTION OF HUMAN REASON. 
'--Abill was lately introduced into Parhament, 
|by which it was directed that a penalty of fit- 
| ty pounds was to be levied for the commission 
jof a certain offence, which penalty it was 
| provided, should be equally divided between 
ithe informer and the church warden of the 
‘parish in which the offence might arise. 
| When the bill was committed, the penalty of 
| fifty pounds was changed to ‘* transportation 
‘for seven years,” but the other parts of the 
' bill remaining unaltered, it now enacts, ** that 
‘the said penalty of transportation tor seven 
jyears shall be equally divided between the 
church warden and the informer.” 


sufficient 


CoMMUNICATED FOR THE ARIEL,—A dan- 
dy once went toa doctor to be bled; the doc- 
tor, after some time and trouble, succeeded 
in drawing blood from his trembling arm;— 
whereuponSthe dandy, after a little of his 
fear had subsided, raised up his head and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Doctor, I think you are a great 
butcher!” “Aye,” said the doctor, ‘‘and I 
have just been sticking a great calf!” 


The entire dwelling of a barber has been discover 
edat Herculeanum, his shop, utensils, benches, stove, 
even the pins which were used for the coiffure of the 
ladies, are said to be in a state of extraordiuayy pres- 
ervation. 


He would speak of his obli- | 
gation to Harden with perfect freedom when | 
no one was present; acknowledge that the | 
debt was justly due, and declare his inten- | 


were |} 


| COMMUNICATION, 

Mr. Morris— 

| Will you oblige an old subscriber and cor- 

/respondent, by giving the following  Stan- 

| zas” a place in your interesting paper? It is 

j the preduction of Miss Louisa E. Landon, a 
very young lady of London, better known, 

_perhaps, in this country, as L. E. L., or the 

| ** London Improvastrice.” ‘Chere is an ex- 
quisite beauty—a melting pathos, in the lines 
I send you, which I have never, or rarely 

with, in modern poetry. 

STANZAS, 

| Ilow sweet to sleep where all is peace, 

Where sorrow cannot reac h the breast— 

| Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 

| And psinis lulled to rest: 

Eseap’d o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 

| To anchor in the sileat grave ! 

That quiet land, where peril passed, 

‘The weary wina long repose, 

inds at last 

A balm for all its woes: 

| Where lowly criet and lordly pride 

| Lie down, like brothers, side by side ! 


Where the bruised spin fi 


The breath of slander cannot come 

To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There isno dreaming in the tomb— 

No waking to despair. 
Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
Aud all life’s bitterness is o’er. 


| There the maiden waits til! her lover come ; 

j They never more shall part— 

And the stricken deer has caincd her home, 
With the arrow in herhcart. 

And passion’s pulse Hes hushed and still, 

Beyoud the reach of the tempter’s skill! 


The mother—she has gone to sleep 
With her babe upon her breast— 

She hath no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant’s rest. 

Its slumbers on her bosom fair 

Shall never more be broken é/ere! 


The lovely, and the dearly loved, 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 

The hearts which time had proved— 
Whose guerdon was and is despair, 


For all 1 bore, and all T bear! 
Why should T Hnger idly on 


Amid the selfish and the ecld— 
A dreamer, when such dreams are gone 

As those I nursed of old? 
Why should the dead tree mock the spring— 
A blighted, and a withered thing? 


| For me—for me, whom all have left— 
| 
| 


How blest—how blest, that home to gain, 
To slumber in that dreamlcss sleep, 
Where we may never rise to pain, 
Nor ever wake to weep! 
To win our way from the tempest’s roar, 
And lay us down on the golden shore. 

PATIENT COURTSHIP.—I knew a man that 
‘went courting his sweetheart the distance of 
three miles every evening for fourtecn years, 
besides dogging her home from church on 
Sunday afternoons; making above 15,000 
‘miles. For the first seven years he only 
' stood and courted in the door porch; but fer 
the remaining period he ventured (what a 
liberty after a septennial attachment!) to 
hang his hat ona pin in the passage, and sit 
onthe kitchen settle! The wed.ing, a con- 
sumation devoutly to be wished, was solemn- 
ized when Robert and Hannah were in their 
sear and yellow leaf. 
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